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ABSTRACT 

This is the fourth of a series of papers exploring the 
potential influence of National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
propositions, standards, and processes on the development of advanced 
master's programs for teachers. It makes the case that collaboration is at 
the heart of accomplished teaching, and hence, of critical interest to both 
the National Board and to advanced master's programs. It begins by reflecting 
on the use of the word "professional" in the name of the 'National Board^ for 
Prof essional. Teaching Standards. In arguing that collaboration is integrally 
connected to professionalism, it explores the definitions and characteristics 
of collaboration, especially as they relate to education settings. After 
examining the propositions, standards, and assessments of the National Board 
to see how collaboration is addressed, the paper returns to the qualities of 
effective master's programs and examines their implications for collaboration 
in design and delivery of a program, as well as implications for faculty and 
student collaboration. The paper concludes with some reflections on the 
practice of collaboration in this series of papers. (Contains 41 references.) 
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Preface 



New emphasis on student and teacher performance is profoundly 
influencing the ways that teachers are selected, prepared, licensed, and 
recognized. Policymakers now expect teachers and teacher candidates to 
show evidence of knowledge and skill and the ability to apply them to 
tfeach effectively. 

The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards has 
accomplished groundbreaking work in the development of standards for 
effective teaching in specific subject areas, and assessments geared to 
measure teacher performance against the standards. The National Board's 
standards contain a vision of accomplished teaching that can become a 
framework for the redesign of advanced teacher development programs 
in universities. 

NCATE is working in collaboration with the National Board to help 
institutions modify advanced programs so that they are aligned with 
NBPTS propositions for accomplished practice. The work was initiated 
through the former National Partnership for Excellence in Accountability 
in Teaching (NPEAT) effort, established by the U.S. Department of 
Education as a collaborative to enhance quality in teaching and teacher 
preparation. NCATE and the National Board are continuing this work to 
provide teachers with more specific assistance in enhancing their teaching 
practice. The new master's degrees geared to National Board standards 
focus not on preparing teachers to move out of the classroom, but on 
improving their ability to teach students effectively. 

The NCATE /NBPTS partnership encourages schools of education to 
develop standards-based master's degree programs that are designed to 
help teachers improve their practice and develop tools to better assess 
their own effectiveness. Unlike many current master's degree programs 
that focus on process, the revised master's programs will be geared 
specifically to improving the art of teaching, which in turn will aid 
student learning. 

The project draws school personnel into partnerships with 
institutions of higher education, creating new higher education and 
school faculty roles, new opportunities for research, and new structures 
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within the school, college, or department of education and the P-12 
school. 

The project draws school personnel into partnerships with 
institutions of higher education, creating new higher education and 
school faculty roles, new opportimities for research, and new structures 
within the school, college, or department of education and the P^12 
school. 

Institutions must consider various sets of standards — standards for 
students, preservice preparation, licensure, and advanced certification — 
when creating new advanced master's degree programs for teachers. 
Alignment among these standards is vital to the success of institutions' 
efforts to improve the quality of teacher education. 

"Collaboration for Teacher Development" is the latest in a series of 
monographs focused on the use of standards and assessments of the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards in developing and 
achieving a new vision of master's education for teachers. The paper 
presents the view of collaboration embedded in the standards of the 
National Board and presents benchmarks for collaboration in the design 
and delivery of advanced master's programs. 

This series of monographs has been designed to improve teaching 
practice. The monographs were designed to provide guidance to those 
engaged in teacher preparation and development, so that a new kind of 
master's degree comes about — a master's degree that deepens teacher 
knowledge of content-specific pedagogy with the aim of improving 
student achievement and student learning. 



Boyce C. Williams, Vice President for Institutional Relations, NCATE 
Jane Leibbrand, Vice President for Communications, NCATE 
Editors 
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Introduction 



This is the fourth of a series of papers exploring the potential influence of 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards propositions, 
standards, and processes on the development of advanced master's 
programs for teachers, we want to make the case that collaboration is at 
the heart of accomplished teaching and hence of critical interest to both 
the National Board and to advanced master's programs. We begin this 
discussion with some reflection on the use of the word "professional" in 
the name of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. In 
arguing that collaboration is integrally connected to professionalism, we 
explore the definitions and characteristics of collaboration, especially as 
they relate to education settings. After exairuning the propositions, 
standards, and assessments of the National Board to see how 
collaboration is addressed, we return to the qualities of effective master's 
programs and examine their implications for collaboration in design and 
delivery of a program, as well as implications for faculty and student 
collaboration. We conclude with some reflections on our own practice of 
collaboration in this series of papers. 

Professionalism and Collaboration 

We begin with a discussion of the link between professionalism and 
collaboration: What does it mean to position teachers and teaching within 
the notions of "profession" and "professionalism"? 

As the scholars who study professionalism as a concept, sociologists 
have identified specific features of professions, often summarized in three 
key aspects: specialized training and knowledge in a codified field of 
knowledge, public recognition of a certain autonomy coupled with 
responsibility for self-regulation, and commitment to service and altruism 
beyond one's own economic welfare (Hodson & Sullivan, 1995). Clearly 
these aspects of "profession" are evident in recent policy and practice 
regarding teaching and teacher education. One has only to look at the 
work of the American Association for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
regarding the knowledge base for beginning teachers in the late 1980s 
(Reynolds, 1989), the establishment of state professional standards boards 
in the 1990s, and the emphasis in the National Board standards on 
community connections to see these emerging hallmarks of a profession. 

A historical view is also a useful lens. Sullivan (1995) described the 
evolution of the professional in his very thoughtful book Work and 
Integrity. Noting the emergence of the notion of profession in eighteenth 
century Europe, he describes the early iterations of professional 
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identification as "professions of office," in which the professionals drew 
their authority from their association with institutions they served — the 
state, the crown, the church. Because these institutions were respected (or 
feared), professionals associated with them were treated with respect as 
well. These institutions also were expected to oversee the common good, 
so professionals were expected to serve it as well. But they did not 
necessarily have specialized knowledge or autonomy. 

In the nineteenth century, a new and different manifestation 
emerged — that of the "free or commercial professions," epitomized by the 
country doctor (think Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman), the frontier lawyer, or 
the circuit-riding preacher on the plains of the U.S. (Sullivan, 1995). In a 
more open, fluid society, these professionals drew their authority from 
their professional training. They were the source of healing or other 
expertise, based on their studies. However, they were often cut off from 
further contact with sources of information that would expand their base 
of expertise. Like their counterparts in earlier "professions of office," 
these free professionals were held in respect by the common people and 
in turn were expected to help provide for the common good. While they 
had autonomy, their far-flung operation meant that the notion of self- 
regulation by the members of a profession could not yet be developed. 

The twentieth century saw the rise of organizational professions. 
According to Sullivan (1995), today's professional has specialized train- 
ing, provides service to those in need, and is part of a larger group that is 
self-regulated. In addition, these new professionals draw authority from 
expertise and effective collaboration through creative functioning in 
complex organizations. Professionals, he argues, have become mediators 
between technical knowledge and skill and the larger society. Thus, the 
context of the "career professional" in complex organizations suggests a 
fourth feature of a profession: Its members develop special collaborative 
and integrative skills needed to function as a meaning maker in complex 
organizations and society, not only making specialized knowledge acces- 
sible to the layperson, but translating its benefit in concrete applications. 
These skills are called forth in connecting and mentoring roles; in today's 
complex society, professionals interpret and analyze what is going on. 
Moreover, they have the responsibility for acting on those interpretations 
and bringing others along. 

Schoen (1983) argues professionals have a unique relationship to the 
broader society. Society perceives professionals as having a "higher pur- 
pose." In that sense, professionals come to be arbiters of the social good. 
Their reflective practice and the mindful application of their skill in social 
situations expresses values that carry a vision of the individual and 
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collective good. In fact, some might argue that professionals can not 
fimction as professionals where the society around them does not per- 
ceive and trust that they are acting this way (Sullivan, 1995). 

Another theme emerges in this new, complex vision of the professions: 
Both professionals and the institutions that they create embody messages to 
the public. Sizer and Sizer (1999), for example, argue, "The routines and 
rituals of a school teach, especially about matters of character. We must 
attend carefully to them, from the seemingly most hiunble — the way the 
cafeteria ladies are shown respect, for example, to the most visible — the 
manner in which issues of essential fairness can be used to learn about the 
shape of a decent community" (2). How we carry out our work as profes- 
sionals speaks just as clearly as our words. Sizer and Sizer would agree, we 
think, that the profession must be conscious of these messages, particularly 
in our interactions with others, and ensure that they carry the message we 
intend. 

Collaboration, then, is part of the way that professionals carry out 
their work at the beginning of the twenty-first century. It requires joining 
together to create new ways of being and working together to make mean- 
ing. Very often it manifests itself in the social organization of environments 
within which people can learn and grow. Our argument here is that, from 
the late twentieth century, collaboration has become a fourth hallmark of a 
profession. 

Collaboration: Definitions and Common Factors 

Collaboration has been defined in a variety of ways in education, most 
often in ways that describe situations where people/organizations work 
together to promote change (Rice, 2002). Many definitions focus on shar- 
ing authority and responsibility to achieve common goals. For example, 
Chrislip and Larson (1994) view collaboration as a mutually beneficial 
relationship that occurs when two or more parties work toward common 
goals by sharing responsibility, authority, and accountability. Shared 
decision-making is significant, Marlow and Nass-Fukai (2000, 13) contend, 
because it is a "pluralistic form of collaboration where people of different 
backgrounds and job descriptions work together with equal status." Thus, 
collaboration involves shared decision making, resources, and information. 
In education, collaboration carries an element of a mutual learning process. 

Russell and Flynn (2000) pose three reasons why collaboration is 
essential. First, it helps to fulfill the institutional mission, whether the 
institution is school or university. Second, it helps respond to external 
pressures. Third, collaboration puts in place the practices and programs 
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that will be of benefit to the future health of the education endeavor. The 
success of collaboration hinges on the process through which it is imple- 
mented. However, it is not the process, per se, that will determine the 
results, but the fact that the collaborators accept the idea that collaboration 
will yield greater results and benefits than could be done alone (Green & 
Etheridge, 1999). 

Collaborative efforts in education have become more pervasive 
during the last 15 years (Magolda, 2001), allowing researchers to begin to 
study the phenomenon across a range of contexts. Collaboration is often 
confused with cooperation, togetherness, or coordination (Corrigan, 2001), 
but the deciding issue is whether the activity results in something the 
participants could not do alone. Cooperation or togetherness most fre- 
quently happens when individuals or organizations of 'Tike minds" come 
together when they want to work on a common goal, but do so without 
moving outside their comfort zones and without effecting change 
(Magolda, 2001). This limitation is seen all too frequently when faculty 
decide to revise a curriculum. Being of like minds with a common goal, 
they may cooperate by agreeing on a few modifications that are little 
more than window dressing, but believe that that they have accomplished 
major change in the curriculum. 

Collaboration, however, goes beyond simple cooperation. According 
to Williams (1997), "Collaboration is a much used and abused word. 
Unexamined, it suggests that whatever tasks are to be done can be done 
equally well by all participants..." {HBCUTSN Handbook, 64, as cited in 
Williams). Research in education, largely case studies, has examined the 
nature of collaboration, typically in a partnership or professional devel- 
opment school (PDS). 

A number of recent reviews and studies propose common features or 
factors involved in collaboration (Corrigan, 2000; Gitlen 1999, Magolda, 
2001; Marlow & Fuss-Fukai, 2000; Kirschenbaum & Reagan, 2001; Rice, 
2002; Russell & Flyrm, 2000; Walker, 1999; Williams, 1997). We conducted 
a content analysis of these articles and identified seven common themes 
or features across these articles. 

Motivation for Collaboration 

Collaboration is a fragile process, especially in the start-up phases, and 
attitudes toward collaboration have a major impact on the subsequent 
success of the effort. Individuals who have positive prior relationships 
and attitudes that are the result of having been involved in a successful 
collaborative process before will bring more enthusiasm and confidence 
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than those who have had negative experiences (Rice, 2002). If the collabo- 
rative process is viewed as contrived or coercive, members may resist, 
especially if they think the outcome has been predetermined. Some mem- 
bers of a collaboration may find it hard to beUeve that the outcome is not 
predetermined even when the process is intended to be shared (Blackwell, 
2002). The challenges are how to get the participants involved from the start 
(Corrigan, 2000), how to validate them as equals (Marlow & Nass-Fukai, 
2000), and how to lead them to trust the process. 

Trust Based on Personal Relations 

While many of these factors must be in place simultaneously, we look 
second at the issue of interpersonal dynamics. Some individuals in a 
collaboration may not be willing to collaborate; in effect their unwillingness 
severely limits and may even completely preclude the forward movement 
of the process. Walker (1999) suggests that the heart of collaboration is 
building trust based on personal relationships. Good collaboration involves 
building strong relationships and validating individual members as equals 
(Marlow & Fuss-Fukai, 2000). However, one consideration is the issue of 
individuality versus community; for collaboration to succeed, individuals 
involved must be willing to relinquish some of their autonomy and some 
balance between the parties must be achieved (Consuella Lewis, Personal 
Communication, March 25, 2002) . 

Collegiality might be defined as professional interactions from a 
position of trust (Marlow & Nass-Fukai, 2000); it certainly plays a role in 
trust building and in forming new relationships. Marlow & Nass-Fukai 
identified collegiality and "kuleana" as critical components in collaboration. 
The Hawaiian term, kuleana, implies caring, advocacy, and responsibility, and 
is the glue that solidifies relationships (Marlow & Nass-Fukai). These goals 
become both more important and more difficult, considering Gitlen's view of 
collaboration as a political process. Gitlen (1999) discusses the view that 
collaboration is intended to realign power relations, particularly as related to 
"Contrived collaboration" that is regulated adiriinistratively, compulsory, 
implementation-oriented, fixed in time and space, and predictable (Hargreaves, 
1994 as dted in Gitlen). To overcome such obstacles, building kuleana may range 
from simple actions, such as scheduling meetings at a time convenient for aU, to 
deeper professional activities, such as co-authoring or curriculum change. 

Trust Within Cultural Differences 

Part of trust building is the ability to identify the norms that guide every- 
day actions (Magolda, 2001). And so the third factor we address is culture^ 
and values of the individuals /organizations involved in collaboration 
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plays a significant role in the process. Particularly in higher education, 
where the culture often values harmony and consensus, the status quo 
typically prevails, and the "collaboration" does not move beyond the 
individual members' comfort zones (Magolda, 2001). In many groups 
where organizational cultures are mixed, participants may believe that 
the collaborative process is coercive, preferring some type of cooperative 
relationship instead of actual collaboration. In school-university collabo- 
ration, cultural differences can work against success, due to lack of time, 
ideological differences, organizational structures, and policy mandates 
(Magolda, 2001). 

To achieve kuleana, participants must understand both their own 
culture and that of their colleagues (Magolda, 2001). Magolda indicates 
that a culture provides the comfort zone for individuals that results in 
basic assumptions about professional practice. We cannot assume that 
professionals can work in complex settings without exainining interper- 
sonal dynamics and the organizational cultures of participants. 

Conflict as a Part of Collaboration 

Fourth, all collaboration will have some degree of tension and differences, 
in part because cultural differences are seldom discussed openly, and 
when participants have to cross boundaries of culture, tensions emerge. In 
fact. Walker (1999) states that intellectual and emotional conflict is a 
natural by-product of collaboration, a result that is frequently uncomfortable ‘ 
for those in higher education, who will do everything in their power to make 
it disappear. Collaboration across the curriculum is an especially difficult 
discourse for faculty, simply because it means relinquishing some of their 
autonomy (Lewis, Personal Commumcation, March 25, 2002). Intellectual 
tension or conflict provides an opportunity for improvement and innova- 
tive solutions to problems, while emotional conflict can be devastating to 
collaborative efforts (Walker). 

Johnson (1999) presents a model for determining when to invest in 
conflict and when to walk away, based on the importance of goal and 
relationship elements. If neither the goal nor the relationship is important, 
parties tend to walk away. If the goal is important, but the relationship is 
not, one party will use power to coerce the other (s). If the relationship is 

1 Magolda offers two definitiorrs of culture. The first is from Hays (1994): "A social, durable, layered pattern 
of cognitive and normative systems that are at once material and ideal, objective and subjective, embodied 
in artifacts and embedded in behaviors, passes about in interaction, internalized in personalities and 
externalized in institutions. . ..Culture is a social structure with a logic of its own" (65). Ott (1989) defines 
culture as "A pattern of shared basic assumptions, invented, discovered, or developed by a given group, as 
it learns to cope with its problems of external adaptation and internal integration, that has worked weU 
enough to be considered valid, and therefore, is to be taught to new members of the group as the correct 
way to perceive, think, and feel in relation to those problems (no page given). 
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important, but not the goal, then the parties will tend to defer to one 
another. But if the goal and the relationship are both important, then the 
parties will confront each other, moving to a depth of interaction to work 
out the best possible solution. In doing so, they build a stronger relation- 
ship as well. 

Organizing for Collaboration 

Collaboration, whether among individuals or groups, requires some 
organizational structure. The more complex the partnership, the more 
need for governance to ensure maintenance of communication, respect, 
and equity. The fifth factor common in collaboration is formal and informal 
governance. Formal arrangements, such as a professional development 
school, warrant formal governance agreements. Less formal collaboration, 
such as department faculty, also need some governance structure. Even 
with these arrangements, issues of parity and control often interfere with 
successful collaboration, according to Rice (2002). Problems occur among 
faculty as easily as they do in a school-university relationship. 

Common Purpose for Collaboration 

Sixth, successful collaboration has a shared vision and a common purpose 
that is understood by participants and is reinforced with strong, frequent, 
and clear communication. Any collaboration must complement the vision 
and mission of the program or the organizations that participate (Will- 
iams, 1997) and all stakeholders must be involved (Magolda, 2001). Col- 
laborations will be more effective when they are not top-down or 
coercive, but when participants have a common imderstanding of the 
goals, issues and the processes (Williams). 

Institutional Commitment for Collaboration 

When we are talking about larger collaborations — for example, a K-16 
partnership that involves multiple departments of a university and one or 
more school districts — a seventh factor emerges. Institutional commitment 
is critical, and key individuals must be involved from the start (Williams, 
1997; see also Rice, 2002). The testimony of failed collaborations is instruc- 
tive — annoimced with great fanfare, they live on paper only or flourish for a 
brief time. But an examination of such efforts often reveals the lack of a 
meaningful organizing structure or the assignment of the effort to a person 
not central to the life of the institution, who cannot caU upon resources and 
personnel. In those cases, the press of the status quo and the distractions of 
many other pulls for attention easily undermine the effort. Institutional 
commitment for collaboration requires that the partner institutions identify 
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persons in a position to lead the effort, maintain lines of communication, 
and move the shared vision forward. 

Factors for Effective Collaboration 

Russell and Flynn (2000) identify five factors that contribute to an effective 
collaboration. First, the collaboration is sustainable, which implies moti- 
vation, progress, and resources. Second, participants view the collabora- 
tion positively and, third, it generates positive outcomes in line with the 
goals and purposes of the collaboration. Fourth, the collaboration creates 
a way to have open and equal communication and decision-making, and, 
fifth, it provides an improved means of achieving common purposes 
more readily. These factors will be more meaningful when the collabora- 
tors have mutual respect, a long-term commitment, flexible ways of 
working together, and a willingness to listen (Russell & Flyrm). 

Given our focus on links between National Board standards and 
processes and advanced master's programs for school professionals, we 
now ask: What can we learn from NBPTS about collaboration and how 
does it then apply to master's programs? 

The View of Collaboration Embedded in NBPTS Standards and 
Processes 

Our approach in the prior three papers has been to examine the work and • 
documents of the National Board and to probe the principles that might 
be instructive to teacher educators in the design or redesign of advanced 
master's programs. Here we take our definitions of collaboration and 
examine the work of the National Board in creating standards, look at the 
standards themselves to see how collaboration is expected of accomplished 
teachers, and explore the ways in which National Board assessments address 
collaboration in action. 



The Standards Development Process 

The work of the National Board in creating standards models a collabora- 
tive approach, bringing together persons representing the subject areas 
through the "learned societies" and teachers in the field. Standards 
committees for each of the certificate fields are formed with a majority of 
teachers who practice at the developmental level and in the content area 
of the certificate. Other members are also accomplished professionals, 
who may be experts in child development, teacher education, or the 
content area. These broadly representative committees of 15 persons 
develop specific standards for their certificate, supported by National 
Board staff and a writer who captures the essence of thejr ^eliberations. 
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They submit the standards draft to the Standards Committee of the Board, 
which then disseminates it for public critique and comment. Only after 
the results of the public comment phase contribute to revision are the 
standards approved by the Board. 

Using the factors set forth above as common factors of collaboration, 
the standards committees are especially strong in building trust and 
sharing the vision of professional certification. They work across organi- 
zational cultures, bridging the experience of K-12 teachers, district per- 
sonnel, and higher education faculty. Tension and disagreements are 
handled through a strong governance structure, with all members treated 
equitably and respectfully. Standards committees strongly care about 
their work and serve as advocates for both the process and the structure. 

The Propositions and Standards 

The work of the National Board makes explicit the expectation of collabo- 
ration in the propositions and in the standards for the certificate areas. 
Proposition 5, "Teachers are members of learning communities," makes 
explicit that accomplished teachers collaborate with others for the good of 
the learners: 

National Board Certified Teachers contribute to the effectiveness of 
the school by working collaboratively with other professionals on 
instructional policy, curriculum development, and staff development. 

They can evaluate school progress and the allocation of school re- 
sources in light of their understanding of state and local educational 
objectives. They are knowledgeable about specialized school and 
community resources that can be engaged for their students' benefit 
and are skilled at employing such resources as needed. Accomplished 
teachers find ways to work coUaboratively and creatively with parents, 
engaging them productively in the work of the school. (Proposition 5, 
vii Exceptional Needs Standards) 

Mirroring the statement of Proposition 5, at least four levels of col- 
laboration are evident in the standards documents, across certificates, 
even though the organization of these documents varies greatly. The first 
is collaboration with other professionals, not only to improve instruc- 
tional policy, curriculum development and staff development, but also to 
improve educational opportunities for learners and to improve teaching 
practice (Middle Childhood through Early Adolescence/Mathematics Standards). 
Teachers of exceptional needs students expand the scope of collaboration to 
include "allied health and medial professionals, ancillary staff, and other 
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educators to develop realistic and measurable objectives for individual 
students and to provide services" {Exceptional Needs Standards, 12). 

The second level is collaboration with parents and families as partners. 
The Middle Childhood through Early Adolescence/Mathematics Standards state, 
"accomplished mathematics teadiers view families as partners who can 
encourage children to persevere in mathematics" (p. 45). In addition, these 
standards note the importance of the adults who interact with children out- 
side of school to be informed about mathematics education. They describe 
activities that teachers undertake to inform and involve adults, e.g. in partici- 
pating in classrooms, supporting career days, and engaging in mathematics 
fairs that show the relationship of mathematics to everyday life in the com- 
munity. In a similar vein, the Exceptional Needs Standards describe multiple 
ways in which "teachers help parents become more knowledgeable about 
their children's disabilities, strengths, and limitations and about how they can 
become actively involved in their children's education" (12). 

The third level is the work that teachers do to create a collaborative 
culture in the classroom. The Middle Childhood through Early Adolescence! 
Mathematics Standards states that the classrooms of accomplished teachers 
"support the development of students not only as learners of mathematics, 
but also as social beings within the larger community" (34) through learning 
activities that support collaborative work. The Exceptional Needs Standards 
outline the importance of students having "the security of belonging to a 
group and the safety of a congenial setting" (46). In addition, these standards 
identify a key goal of advancing communication and coping skills for excep- 
tional needs students, assisting them to participate effectively in group 
settings where collaboration is necessary to complete tasks. 

The fourth level is teacher collaboration with the larger community, 
drawing upon resources, finding support linking learning with commu- 
rrity life, and helping the community at large understand instruction in 
specific subject areas. For example, the Middle Childhood through Early 
Adolescence/Mathematics Standards describe as a responsibility of teachers 
the need for teachers to 

help students, families and the community at large understand the role 
of mathematics and mathematics instruction. Consequently, accom- 
plished mathematics teachers reach out beyond the families of their 
students to the broader community, working to help the community 
become involved in the mathematics program of the school and the 
school to remain in touch with the needs, interests, and ideas of the 
community (p. 46). 
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Similarly, the Exceptional Needs Standards describe the advocacy role of the 
teacher, which may include participation and leadership in groups formed to 
influence policy and practice in exceptional education as well as ongoing 
linking with families, other school personnel, and community leaders. 

In both sets of standards, and across all of the standards documents, 
the new role of the professional as a bridge between expertise and the 
community is evident. The language of the standards consistently 
reinforces the notion that teachers help create new ways of being and 
working together to create meaning — for themselves and their colleagues, 
for the learners, for parents and caregivers, and for the larger community. 

Using the common factors of collaboration, the standards documents 
capture critical elements of collaboration, both between individual 
teachers and among teachers and a range of stakeholders. The standards 
have a clear expectation regarding the motivation of accomplished 
teachers to take the initiative to collaborate with the students, students' 
families and communities, and a range of professional partners. The 
standards outline the ways in which teachers build trust, respect 
differences in culture, and serve as advocates for learning. 

The Assessments 

In expecting the design of assessments as part of a required portfolio, the 
work of the National Board reinforces expectations set forth in the 
standards for collaboration. Perhaps the greatest focus on collaboration is 
embedded in the teacher's classroom practice, in entries in which teachers 
are asked to describe, analyze, and reflect on their practice. The use of 
videotapes provides a picture of teachers' interaction with their students 
and the climate they create in the classroom. In the Middle Childhood 
Generalist portfolio, for example, teachers are asked to prepare an entry 
that illustrates how they encourage student interaction, i.e., in the solution 
of a problem or the development of a project. 

In every certificate's portfolio, there is an entry called "documented 
accomplishments," which documents the teacher's work outside the 
classroom with families and the larger community, as well as with 
colleagues and the larger profession. The directions for this entry, taken 
from the Early Adolescence and Young Adult World Languages Other than 
English, make it very clear that the National Board assessment process 
values collaboration: 

In this entry you will demonstrate your commitment to students' 
language learning through your work with students' families and 
community and through your development as a learner and a 
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leader/collaborator. You can demonstrate your commitment through 
evidence of your efforts to establish and maintam partnerships with 
students' families and the community, through evidence or your 
growth as a learner and through work that you do with other teach- 
ers at a local, state, or national level. 

In completing the entry, candidates for National Board Certification 
submit communication logs, documenting their interaction with parents 
and guardians of their students. They describe and analyze their work 
with other teachers and with community groups, making a clear link back 
to the impact of that work on student learning. Thus, the "Documented 
Accomplishments" entry emphasizes how the "professional" work of the 
teacher must be collaborative, including the ways in which the teacher 
operates in the four levels of collaboration found in the standards, as 
discussed above. 

The common factors are evident in the assessment process. Describing 
and analyzing the building of trust with parents and guardians of students 
exemplifies the necessity and the success of imderstanding cultures other 
than one's own. As they address both connections with parents and work 
with other teachers, teachers preparing the entry make explicit not only 
their understanding of a shared vision and common purpose, but also 
their motivation for acting in a professional marmer. 

Application to Master’s Programs 

Implications for Design and Delivery 

Next, we look specifically at the collaboration in the design and delivery 
of master's programs. The standards development process, as well as the 
standards and assessments of the National Board, suggest benchmarks 
that can be useful to those developing and implementing advanced 
master's programs. We identify benchmarks and suggest how attending 
to them might strengthen master's programs. 

1. The design of National Board standards and processes is a collaborative 
process. Stakeholders in the effort include all those whose input is critical — 
not only practicing teachers, who are the focus of the work, but curriculum 
specialists in K-12 schools, college and university faculty, and leaders of 
professional associations. 

A key message for the designers of advanced master's programs is that a 
similar group of stakeholders ought to be assembled when these pro- 
grams are being designed and when they are being reviewed, as they 
should be at least as often as the National Board standards are reviewed — 
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i.e., a minimum of every 10 years. And, as is the case with the National 
Board, the inclusion of stakeholders should be meaningful; bringing in 
teachers and district personnel to put the stamp of approval on a fait accom- 
pli is not the kind of collaboration that the benchmark suggests. 

In Blackwell and Diez (1999), we describe how the UNC-Chapel Hill 
planning committee, comprised of faculty from the school of education, 
teachers, administrators, and superintendents, worked to find common 
planning time. Like many other institutions. North Carolina-Greensboro 
has engaged a group of National Board Certified Teachers in the design of 
a new master's program (Blackwell & Diez, 1999). 

2. The standards of the National Board make clear four specific ways in which 
accomplished teachers work collaboratively — with other professionals, 
parents and families, the larger community and within the classroom. 

A key message for the designers of advanced master's programs is that 
the conceptualization of the master's program should attend to these 
levels of collaboration in outlining the candidate proficiencies required 
by NCATE's criteria for the program's conceptual framework. Whether a 
planning team is looking at a new design or a redesign of the master's 
program, they need to examine the proficiencies for evidence of collabora- 
tion. What theoretical frameworks are introduced that lay the groundwork 
for creating a collaborative classroom? What opportunities to practice 
working with other professionals on meaningful projects is provided — ' 
both within class groups and in assignments that take the candidate into 
school sites? What theoretical frameworks are introduced to guide the 
development of meaningful parental interaction? What practice is pro- 
vided in interacting with parents, particularly of different ethnic and/or 
class backgrounds than the candidate's own? What opportunities to 
develop knowledge and skill are provided to help individuals make 
cormections to the larger community? 

Once the proficiencies are clear, designers need to identify relevant 
literature to support the knowledge base for practice. Equally important 
in program and course design is the incorporation of a range of practice 
opportunities, from case studies, to simulations in class, to actual interac- 
tions in school settings. Clearly it is not enough to talk about collabora- 
tion. Therefore, the design should also attend to developing informal and 
formal structures in the program and courses that will support a collabo- 
rative atmosphere for learning. 

3. The assessments of the National Board emphasize collaboration in asking 
teachers to describe and rnalyze the ways in which they work collaboratively 
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with their students, with students' families, with other professionals, and 
with the larger community. 

A key message for the designers of advanced master's programs is that 
collaboration can and should be assessed. NCATE standards, too, call for 
the assessment process to address the proficiencies identified in advanced 
master's programs. We suggest, however, that advanced master's pro- 
grams can go farther than the assessments of the National Board, which 
are- limited by the format of the school site portfolio. The National Board's 
use of description and analysis is a good example of a reflection that can 
be used for assessment, but given the format of master's programs, many 
more possibilities could be employed. 

Blackwell and Diez (1999), while reporting that many programs were 
in the initial stages of assessment design, provided an example of an 
assessment at Alverno College, in which master's students collaboratively 
develop a conference at which to share the results of their action research 
projects. An assessment criterion for the conference project is the 
development of ways to engage the audience (both family members and 
professional colleagues) in interaction. 

In another assessment from Alvemo's master's program, described in 
Diez and Blackwell (2001), master's students are videotaped providing 
feedback to each other on the development of research questions. The 
assessment looks at their performance in clarifying issues and making 
supportive suggestions for refining the question and linking it to 
appropriate theoretical frameworks. 

The range of assessments to be developed should match the range of 
proficiencies outlined in the conceptual framework for the program. And, 
just as the National Board sought support for developing its assessment 
expertise, master's program designers may need to draw upon resources 
and take opportunities to learn how to guide their students in developing 
the knowledge, skills, and dispositions related to collaboration. 

Implications for Faculty/Student Collaboration 

University faculties are actually more isolated than their colleagues in K-12 
schools when it relates to teaching and classrooms. Faculty greatly value 
academic freedom, which translates into almost complete autonomy. What 
collaboration there is typically does not ask faculty to move beyond their 
comfort zones and consequently is little more than superficial. Such empha- 
sis on autonomy is an enduring pattern of higher education and inhibits 
collaboration (Sandholtz, 2000). However, Fullan (1991) maintains that 
significant education change will occur only if there is a change in beliefs 
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and teaching styles, and we infer, in collaborative processes. In fact, team- 
ing and collaboration have become a mantra in business over the past 
twenty years (Eisen, 2000), to such an extent that educators must pay heed. 
In business, teams have been used to reduce hierarchy, improve quality, 
and foster creativity (Gibson, Ivancevich, & Donnelly, 2000 as cited in 
Eisen). Team teaching and student cohorts are two approaches that have 
emerged in recent years in graduate programs that have the promise to 
achieve these goals. 

Davis (1995) defined team teaching as ''arrangements that include 
two or more faculty in some level of collaboration in the planning and 
delivery of a course" (p. 8 as cited in Eisen, 2000). Commonly, one can 
distinguish four types of team teaching. First, "turn teaching" or parallel 
teaching as it is sometimes called, is individually planned and delivered, 
with the other member(s) of the team in the classroom. Second, team 
planning may be coupled with turn teaching, where the team members 
work together to plan the instruction and curriculum but then 
individually design the actual delivery. In this instance, joint curriculum 
planning may be limited to simple decisions about major topics, with the 
actual details and content left to the individual. Third, team planning and 
evaluation may be coupled with joint teaching where one individual 
serves as the "lead" teacher and the other member(s) join in discussions 
or ask questions from time to time. Fourth, true team teaching involves 
collaborative planrdng, instruction, and evaluation, and all members of 
the team are equals. Team teaching in this instance differs from the 
previous three types in that they result in little more than deciding what 
tasks to assign to whom, while instructional teaming results in shared 
decisions and instruction. 

A recent study of administrative teams (Dee, Dole, Phair, & Shay, 2002) 
found that team work produced greater synergy, critical thinking, and 
ownership of the issue than when individuals worked alone. Challenges for 
higher education teams included frequent changes in committee or team 
membership (fluid participation), high level of turnover in administrative 
ranks, and institution rewards for individual accomplishments, rather than 
collective action. In this study, trust was the foundation of effective teams 
and the quality of the team was mediated by the wiUingness of individual 
participants to trust others. Trust formed in this way led to social "risk 
taking," an essential feature of innovative solutions. If team members 
instead adopted functional area roles, trust was difficult to establish, and 
the focus on functional areas resulted in resource conflict and turf battles. 
If the focus of the team members was on how decisions were made, the 
result tended to be more self-interest with marginal outcomes. 
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According to Sandholtz (2000), true team teaching, when coupled 
with curriculum revision, frequently leads to innovation in teaching 
strategies and professional growth of the team members. Sharing power 
of decision making with team members also paves the way for sharing 
control with learners (Eisen, 2000), with the end result that both teachers 
and learners learn from one another. Eisen strongly maintains that higher 
education faculty cannot advocate collaboration with practicing it. The 
sense of sharing, knowing, and supporting becomes a powerful motivator 
in enhancing and maintaining faculty and student collaboration. 

The second approach to collaboration, student cohorts, exists when a 
group of students engage in a program of study together (Yerkes, Norris, 
Basom, & Barnett, 1994). Slater (2000) uses four criteria for identifying a 
cohort. It is a self-managed group that is intact, identifiable, and that has 
authority and responsibility to decide on how a task is to be done when 
charged to generate an identifiable product. Three models of cohorts were 
suggested by Basom (1993). Perhaps the most common is when an intact 
group of students completes all coursework together, referred to as a 
closed cohort. When students take some coursework outside cohort-based 
courses, the cohort is referred to as open. A fluid cohort occurs when 
students move in and out. 

Several advantages of cohorts have been suggested (Potthoff, 
Batenhorst, & Fredrickson, 2001). The first is the development of a 
collaborative culture, which itself is a force for change. Second, personal 
relationships are fostered through decision-making processes and 
professional connections, and third, retention is often improved. Students' 
abilities to develop multiple perspectives, do scholarly work, and 
improve their performance combine to create a fourth advantage. The fifth 
advantage is the positive impact on faculty, who explore new instruction 
and assessment practices as they collaborate^. 

As Potthoff, et al. indicate, the cohort is a highly complex entity. They 
cite the work of Huey (1996) in exploring eight dimensions common to 
cohorts: (1) Social interaction and interdependence reveal whether or not 
there is a cohesive and shared climate for learning; (2) Commonality of 
purpose is a shared promise among cohort members; (3) Group and 
individual learning reflects the balance between individual learning and 
that of the group. This implies that both individual and group goals 
should be achieved; (4) Cohesion exists when there are structured 
cooperative experiences, fun activities, and commitment to group goals as 



2 Potthoff, et al. cite the following: Barnett & Muse, 1993 (#2)); Basom 1993 (#5); Fullan, 2001 (#1); 
Hill, 1992 (#3 & 4); Wehlage, Rutter, et al. 1988 (#3); Yerkes, Norris, et al. 1993 (#3). 
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well as acceptance of differing opinions; (5) Individual learning and 
group interaction must be fostered during early cohort stages and 
warrants a cohort facilitator who helps the group understand factors that 
contribute to effective group processes; (6) Individual achievement 
reflects academic performance and may increase expectations and 
motivation. Collaborative learning strategies are an essential element of 
this dimension; (7) Interaction with faculty is influenced in large part by 
individual faculty's teaching strategies. Teaching in a cohort, perhaps 
'with a cohort of faculty, often results in rethinking traditional classroom 
techniques; and (8) Student retention is often improved in part because 
the cohort overcomes student isolation. 

Walker (1999) proposes that collaboration through teams and cohorts 
increases accountability in higher education, while Green and Etheridge 
(1999) believe that course and teaching collaboration are an essential ele- 
ment of improving student learning. Nonetheless, there are real barriers. 

The practice of working independently and the absence of collegiality in 
higher education, coupled with a reward system that works against collabo- 
ration, pose formidable obstacles for faculty to overcome (Williams, 1997). 
Some faculty may be hesitant to collaborate, especially with regard to 
curriculum revision or team teaching because they think it threatens exist- 
ing norms of practice and power or think that it is an indictment of current 
practice (Walker, 1999). Structural hurdles also exist. Registrar's offices 
often have difficulty comprehending the notion of team teaching or student 
cohorts, while provosts and deans ask questions about teaching load, salary 
allocations, and student credit hour production (Slater & Trowbridge, 2000). 

Our Collaborative Experiences 

Graduate Students Within a Program 

The Master of Arts in Education program at Alverno College consciously 
builds a collaborative ethic among students and faculty. The focus on 
collaboration is explicit in the outcomes of the program and an experience 
in the orientation weekend helps set the stage for the development of 
expectations that carry through the program. In preparation for the orienta- 
tion weekend, beginning students read a section from The Tao of Conversation 
(Kahn, 1995). At the session, they discuss Kahn's vivid metaphors (e.g. 
contrasting playing "king of the hill" with engaging in a "bam raising") and 
identify past experiences of working and interacting with others — ^both 
positive and negative. They collaboratively develop a begirming set of 
criteria for interaction to use to guide their work. Typically, the groups 
develop criteria that bear a strong resemblance to Russell and Flynn's 
characteristics of collaboration, e.g., listening thoughtfully to others. 
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building upon others' ideas, using critique to improve and grow, and 
fostering a climate of mutual support. 

In subsequent courses, Alverno faculty reinforce the principles of 
effective social interaction as a key to collaborative group work, not only 
among students, but in students' application of what they are learning in 
settings where they work with colleagues, community members, and their 
own K-12 students. Explicit criteria, building on those the students have 
developed, are applied in the assessment of group tasks. Formal 
assessments, like those described in Blackwell and Diez (1999) and Diez 
and Blackwell (2001), are also incorporated at key points in the 
curriculum. 

In addition, Alverno faculty consciously model the ongoing 
collaborative work they expect of the MA students. Each semester, a series 
of meetings is held, bringing together full and part time faculty in 
particular program areas to address pressing issues and to review how 
well the courses are meeting students' needs. These discussions feed into 
the ongoing development of the program. At a meeting in spring 2002, for 
example, faculty proposed the development of an action research 
handbook to assist students in integrating experiences across courses as 
they move toward their culminating major action research project. A 
subgroup of faculty agreed to develop a draft and bring it back to the full 
group for discussion and approval. 

Faculty Collaboration 

The faculty in educational administration at the University of New 
Mexico originally developed an Ed.D. program as an alternative to the 
traditional Ph.D. program in 1995. Designed as an evening/ weekend 
program with biarmual admissions, faculty turnover heightened the need 
to revisit the curriculum and some processes in the late 1990s. However, 
as discussions evolved, tensions and disagreements among the faculty 
grew to the point where the survival of the program was in some doubt. 
The faculty meetings in some respects modeled Osmo Who's laws of 
communication (1978, as cited in Goldhaber, 1993): 

• Law One: Communication usually fails — except by chance; 

• Law Two: If a message can be understood in different ways, it will be 
understood in just the way which does the most harm; 

• Law Three: There is always somebody who knows better than you 
what you meant by your message; 
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• Law Four: The more communication there is, the more difficult it is 
for communication to succeed. 

It seemed in many faculty meetings that faculty were treading the 
same ground with the same negative outcomes to the point that they 
backed away from the issue for a period of time to let emotions cool. 

Then, with the arrival of a new department chair, discussions began again 
but in a more deliberate and structured manner. 

New national standards in educational administration and NCATE 
created an opportunity to discuss and modify the program's mission and 
vision. Various sets of standards were aligned and then used as 
benchmarks for curriculum discussions, which shifted the center of 
attention from personal interests and the final product to a more 
collaborative discussion about what standards really meant, how they 
might be achieved, and how faculty would know students learned. 

Faculty became more attentive to language, both theirs and those of the 
standards. As these discussions progressed, it was obvious that the 
conversations had become more collegial and respectful. Communication 
increased, more in line with Johnson's model (1999) than with Who's 
Fourth Law. Faculty have moved to a depth of collaboration that has 
permitted them to work out best possible solutions, by taking the risk of 
moving out of individual comfort zones and crossing the borders of one 
another's culture and values. The key question has become place in the 
program instead of who will teach what. Just as with students in the 
Alverno master's program, the process bears a strong resemblance to 
Russell and Flynn's characteristics of collaboration. Careful listening 
enables building upon ideas and fosters a climate of mutual support. 

We conclude with a short reflection on our collaboration on the four 
papers in this series, partly to celebrate that experience and partly to 
probe it for the learning we might find there. When Boyce Williams of 
NCATE asked us to work together, we did not know each other well and 
had spent our academic careers at very different types of institutions — 
Mary at a small liberal arts college and Peggy at a large research 
university. LFsing the synthesis of elements of collaboration from this 
paper, we were both motivated to come into the partnership, believing 
that much could be learned from looking at the standards and processes 
of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards in relationship 
to advanced master's programs for teachers. 

As anyone who has ever co-authored a work knows, we learned that 
trust was important to establish, especially when tensions or conflicts 
arose in what to cut when the page limit was exceeded or how to phrase a 
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conclusion. We entered the process as equals and have seen our 
respective strengths combine in ways we had not predicted. While we 
didn't know the word for the first three papers, it was really kuleana 
(caring, advocacy, and responsibility) that we were developing. 
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